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GOOD WORDS.—XXIV. 


I find one thing very hard to overcome, which 
is pride and vanity in outward religious matters, 
True religion, I believe, will not admit of pride and 


Exuizaspetn Gurney Fry. 


vanity. 


From her Journal. 


THE MOTHER. 
She was so tired of toil, of everything, 
Save loving those who needed all her love. 
Her heart was like the golden heart of spring 
When white clouds sail above. 


Autumn of life and tears were hers, and yet 
She sang and loved and gladdened us the while, 
Nor storms, nor snow could make her once forget 
Young April’s radiant smile. 


She was so weary; but we never guessed 
How weary, till she smiled at set of sun, 
And whispered, as she drifted into rest— 
“My loving now is done.” 


“ Tired of all save loving.” Let this be 

The epitaph inscribed where now she lies, 
Time shall not hide the words, nor memory 
The love-look of her eyes. 


JANE P. GRAHAME. 

Jane P. Grahame died at her own home, Cresheim 
Road, Germantown, surrounded by her own devoted 
ones, on the last day of the Fifth month, 1904. 

Full of years and full of honor, vet she seemed not 
old. Her speaking eye had not grown dim, nor had 
the soft brown hair been whitened by Time. 

The months of suffering incident to the taking 
down of the earthly tabernacle were marked by the 
same sweet gentleness and fortitude which had char- 
acterized her manifold life, trials and severe testings. 

A native of Maryland, and descendant of the 
Foulke family, her early married life was passed in 
Baltimore, as the wife of Israel J. Grahame, then a 
leading druggist in that city. Later on the two were 
united in conducting—ably and efficiently—a board- 
ing school at Attleboro, Bucks County, Pa., the fame 
of which spread throughout the Society of Friends, 
and through successive years many choice maidens 
flocked thither to receive from the principal her in- 
comparable instruction, combined with the truest 
home faithfulness, and every wise measure, which 
should be enforced in a well-regulated household. 

In eases of sickness, when the season’s ailments, or 
some epidemic might spread through the ranks, what 
motherly solicitude through the days and nights! 
herself managing the diet kitchen and tempting trays, 
while her husband’s skilled attentions from the ready 
laboratory soon caused reappearance in the recitation 
rooms. 





What memories hover about this full measure they, 
gave of conscientious devotion to those entrusted to 
their care! “ Heaped up, pressed down, running 
over.” 

How can the pen leave unnoticed that phase of 
her buoyant nature which ever gleamed forth—that 
phase so enjoyable to those having intercourse with 
her through voice or pen. We allude to her keen 
sense of truest humor, her quick intentions, her inim- 
itable witticisms, which lightened us up by their sud- 
den sparkling as brightest scintillations! 

Those gathered in the meeting house, on this third 
day of the opening summer, constituted four classes 
of bereaved ones—her immediate family, children 
and children’s children, who have received through 
all their’ years such ministrations from mother as 
only can be likened unto the workings of the Holy 
Spirit, in and for God’s children—watchful care, 
readiness to guide, untiring efforts to warn, shield and 
counsel, ready to comfort and encourage, unfailing in 
expenditure of every energy and faculty, and, 
through all, as from an inexhaustible source, an out- 
flowing of love, of patience and of sympathy. 

Next were those with whom she had long been 
associated in positions of trust, oversight and respon- 
sibility for the best welfare of the Society, whose 
precepts and principles had been from her childhood 
wrought through and through her character as its 
warp and woof. As those performing these obligations 
laid upon them shall hereafter assemble in conference 
and deliberations, they shall long feel the loss which 
Race Street Meeting has sustained; also a large cir- 
cle of relatives and close friends unto whom her 
ready sympathies and affections, and her genial social 
interests, had refreshingly ministered, sat in great 
bereavement. 

And yet another class who came to spend the last 
hour with her had been members of her classes in the 
boarding school, and had through succeeding years 
availed themselves of the annual opportunity to 
assemble in the Philadelphia home, keeping fresh 
and strong the cemented ties. 

Still had they continued learning lessons from their 
two instructors as he, so loved by them all, passed 
through nineteen years of speechless privation, and 
she failed not in unparalleled devotion and perform- 
ance of duty. They were here in mute sorrow. 
Sacred memories floated back in the soft cadence of 
her voice in reverent sweetness as she read daily the 
Holy Scriptures to her pupils, awakening an interest 
and cultivating a love in the youthful minds for 
them, as each sentence fell impressively from her lips. 
And have not many felt, at the present day, the per- 
suasiveness of that voice in its utterances from the 
gallery ? 
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Does it seem to some who never were privileged 
to come in contact with her that we have lauded her ¢ 
By no means. Not lauding her, but exalting the 
abounding grace which caused her life to be all, and 
far more than has herein been set forth. 


M. B. C. 


Philadelphia, Sixth month 3d, 1904. 


WHAT Qu AKERIS MS STANDS FOR.* 


In this brief time given for sentiments and papers, 
prior to that silence which always forms the basis 
of a truly-gathered Friends’ meeting, I have a few 
thoughts I should like to leave with you. 

In the spring-time of 1895, a former student of 

our college, who had for several years been engaged 
in active work in the world, and whose earnest spirit 
had been greatly disturbed by some of the weaknesses 
and corruptions of modern society life, queried with 
me as to what Quakerism stood for. My reply was 
given in writing. 
- In these intervening years I have had no reason 
to change my definition of Quakerism, so I repeat it 
here, as it may possibly supply the need of some other 
inquirer: 

Quakerism stands for what is right; not what is ex- 
pedient. For courage and conviction; not a weak sub- 
mission to incipient evil. For love and forbearance; 
not hatred and strife. For cheerful obedience to 
those in authority; not rebellion against wholesome 
rule. For good taste and simplicity; not dead con- 
formity or display. For neat, tasteful homes; not os- 
tentatious mansions. For wholesome recreations; not 
corrupting diversions. For cordial hospitality; not 
elaborate entertainments. For honesty and fair deal- 
ing; not injustice and avarice. For moderation in all 
things; not extravagance in many things. For pure 
every-day living; not spasmodic goodness. For broad, 
cultured minds and warm hearts; not selfish intellect- 
ualism and coldness. For self-respecting aid to the 
needy; not demoralizing charity. For simplicity in 
worship; not formality and grandeur. For sincerity 
and freedom in belief; not cant and narrowness. For 
toleration; not assuming judgment. For the inward 
revelation of truth; not dependence upon dogmatic 
theology. For faith in God and the divine Christ in 
men; not faith alone, or works alone, but both com- 
bined. 

And even though many of us who profess to be 
Friends may fall short of this ideal, it is the goal we 
aim to reach. 

Charles Kingsley has said: “ Worship is a life”; 
so in striving to conform the order of our lives to this 
standard, we feel we are worshiping the Father “ in 
spirit and in truth,” as Jesus commanded his followers 
to worship God when he said, “ The hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worshipers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth: for such doth the Father 
seek to be his worshipers. God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship in spirit and truth ” 
(John 4: 23, 24). 

* Read before the students of Swarthmore College during 


the exercises preceding the meeting for worship, First-day, 
Fifth month 29th, 1904, by Lydia H. Hall. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S IDEAL. 


[Read before the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa, 


Swarthmore College, Fifth month 6th, 1904. ] 


: 
Homer, chanting of immortal battles, 
Sounding still across immortal years; 
Virgil, the august, the melancholy, 
Virgil, mournful over human tears; 


Plato, whose sublime and pure abstractions 
Mould men’s deeper thought unto this hour; 

Pindar, pouring his tumultuous measures; 
Cicero, that voice of golden power; 


Sophocles, with godlike calm surveying 
Life through most serene of human eyes; 

Horace, kindly pagan, wreathed with roses, 
Horace, still the wisest of the wise; 


Moschus, singing those last songs of Hellas 
In soft meadows by Sicilian seas :— 

Poets and philosophers and dreamers,— 
Comrades mine, do ye not cherish these? 


Cherish and remember with affection 

Like great friendships that must honored be, 
Or like rich and melancholy music 

Echoing through the halls of memory! 


Il. 
What must be the scholar’s great ideal, 
What must be the scholar’s guiding star, 
Teaching him aright to spend the treasure 
Brought to him from down the ages far? 


This, I think,—to coin in living service 
All the garnered gold of happy years, 

Spending freely for his yearning brothers, 
For his sisters worn with wistful tears. 


Let him turn great Plato’s love of Beauty, 
Plato’s love of Harmony Divine, 

Into gracious courtesy and friendship, 
Into loving-kindness sweet and fine; 


Challenging the shallow slaves of fashion 
With his life of ordered days serene, 

Days of fruitful joys and noble pleasures 
*Mid their selfish joys and pleasures mean. 


He who holds a privileged communion 
Daily with the masters of the soul, 
Surely he can set before his vision 
Naught but some superb and splendid goal. 


He, I think, wherever life may lead him, 
Still must cherish a divine unrest, 

Still must hold inviolate the vision, 
Still inviolate the starry quest. 


What availeth Burke’s impassioned pleading, 
What availeth Milton’s heavenly song, 

If they stir him not to gird his armor 
*"Gainst the hydra-headed beasts of wrong! 


In the sweet and wondrous songs of Shelley 
He must find an uplift toward the light, 
Find a splendid ardor of renewal 
In the peans of that spirit bright. 


Mystery and Beauty must enthrall him 
While he sails on Wonder’s chartless seas, 
Mystery and Beauty keep his spirit 
Open to the eternal harmonies. 


Let him greatly venture with Columbus, 
Turn his keel toward islands fair and far, 
Seek Utopias on strange horizons, 
New Republics ’neath the sunset star. 


Let him dream with mighty Alexander 
Of fresh conquests here beneath the blue, 
Praying not to Ares but Athena 
For a godly strength and courage true. 
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Let him brave again with Galileo 
Superstition’s hate and jailor’s bar, 

Until wakened Truth and Right shall beacon 
From the heavens like star on flaming star. 


Not with fevered impulse let him labor, 
Not with scattered aims that wear and waste; 
Nay, the forest and the sea must teach him 
God’s slow purpose, Heaven’s great unhaste. 


Happy if he stir to high endeavor 
Here and there a band of ardent youth, 
Knighting them with some fine consecration 
Hero-hearts and champions of Truth; 


Leading them against the baleful dragons 
That infest our highways,—Fraud and Hate, 

Pride and Greed, Hypocrisy and Cunning, 
Threatening still the fabric of the state. 


‘Gainst those subtle and insidious monsters 
He must long and tireless warfare wage, 
Even as Luther hurled a hot defiance 
At the mightiest Evil of his age. 


They will greatly strive, those young crusaders, 
Strong of heart and eloquent of tongue, 
Greatly strive until the People welcome 
That Equality which Shelley sung; 


Welcome Tennyson’s World-Federation 
Which the nations have awaited long, 
Welcome Brotherhood whose golden advent 
Thrills the pulse of Markham’s ringing song. 


Bearing helpfulness and holy friendship 
To the world’s unhappy and untaught, 

To the blinded and the broken-hearted 
Bearing still the light of noblest thought,— 


This must be the scholar’s great ideal 
This must be the scholar’s guiding star, 
Teaching him aright to spend the treasure 
Brought to him from down the ages far. 


II. 


Golden years thou gavest, Alma Mater; 
Golden lore we garnered in thy halls. 

I would dedicate to Truth and Beauty 
All I dreamed beside thy pensive walls, 


Dreamed of godly men and holy sages, 
Dreamed of poets filled with fire divine, 
Martyrs dying that God’s truth might prosper, 

Heroes splendid in the battle-line. 


O that I might tell in woven measures 
All thy blessings to thy yearning child,— 
But my lips have naught but broken music 
And my numbers falter strange and wild. 


Yet if word of mine might be remembered 
Still untrodden ’neath oblivion’s feet, 

I would say unto my glad young brothers, 
To my sisters great of heart and sweet; 


Every noble dream, O cherish, cherish! 

Fix your fervent eyes on some high goal; 
Keep inviolate and still unvanquished 

The eternal hunger of the soul. 


Leave a memory that cannot perish 
With the flowing and forgetful years; 
Leave a memory that men shall honor 
While they bless your names through happy tears. 


“Be ye perfect even as your Father,’— 
Surely ’tis a heartening command! 

Shape your days and deeds, 0 Swarthmore’s children, 
After that ideal sweet and grand. 


Joun Russett Hayes. 
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THE BIBLE—ITS ADEQUACY IN DEALING 
WITH THE CRISES AND EMER- 
GENCIES OF LIFE. 

(A paper read by Alexona Rohr at Western First-day School 
Union, Fourth month 16th, 1904.] 

The Bible is the record of the teaching of God to 
the Jewish people and to the early Christians through 
their wise men and their prophets. It is a collection of 
books on varied subjects—historical, biographical, 
poetical and moral—of different degrees of value, but 
mostly with a religious bearing and purpose. The 
Old Testament is the literature of the Jewish people; 
the New Testament is the early Christian literature. 

The inspiration we find in the Bible is an inspira- 
tion of the men whose story is told. We prize it for 
the ideas which it holds and the truth it contains, 
for the lessons it teaches and the precious promises it 
makes. 

Henry Drummond tells us that the Bible “ came 
out of religion, not religion out of the Bible.” Away 
back in the distant past there flowed among the na- 
tions of heathendom a small stream of religion, and 
now and then at intervals men carried along by this 
stream uttered themselves in words. The historical 
books came out of facts, the devotional books are the 
results of experiences, the letters are the products 
of circumstances, and the gospels are the resultant 
of all three. In this choice library of sixty-six vol- 
umes, written at intervals of hundreds of years, col- 
leeted long after the writers were dead, dealing with 
the facts and experiences and circumstances in the 
history and development of a people led and taught 
by God, there must be something adequate to our 
needs, something that will help us to meet the crises 
and emergencies of life and to withstand the encoun- 
ter, for, though centuries have elapsed since those ree- 
ords were made, life remains the same in its essentials. 
The same God is over all; the same immutable laws 
rule the universe. Man is born into the world, lives 
his little life and dies as did his predecessors. The 
same emotions pervade the human heart as when the 
Lord wrote the law on the tables of stone and gave 
them to Moses—love, hate, envy, idolatry—and these 
must be met and reckoned with. Man has his mo- 
ments of exaltation to-day as did Habakkuk of old, 
when that beautiful prayer to the majesty of God 
trembled on his lips. “He stood and measured the 
earth, he beheld and drove asunder the nations, and 
the everlasting mountains were scattered, the perpet- 
ual hills did bow, his ways are everlasting.” Our lives 
are filled with the same physical afflictions as were the 
lame and the halt and the blind who went to Jesus to 
be healed. Is it not just possible that had we the 
beautiful faith of her who “ touched the hem of His 
garment, believing,” we would have less need of drugs 
and potions, and our lives would be lightened of some 
of that heavy load known as ill-health? 

We have our moments of grief and despair, as did 
those to whom Jesus said, “ Let not your heart be 
troubled ”; we have the enemies whom He bade His 
disciples to love; we have moments of weakness, 
which He said should be overcome; and lastly we have 
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temptations to wrestle with as did the Great Teacher 


himself, when after that bitter struggle, he com- 
manded, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 


Yes, everywhere life is the same,in castle or in cot- 
tage, among high and low, rich and poor, for the Lord 
is the maker of them all. Nothing in the way of a 
crisis or an emergency can possibly happen to us that 
has not already happened to some one else; the joys 
and sorrows that surprise and prostrate us are but the 
experiences of others gone before us, and we meet 
them better or worse just in the measure we have 
learned of them. For ages man has recognized in the 
Bible a lamp to guide his feet, a guide-post on life’s 
intricate journey, a balm of Gilead to his sore heart, 
a song of praise for his religious fervor. All the ques- 
tions of life are answered therein; minutest directions 
are given to lead us safely and triumphantly from the 
cradle to the sky. 

The law statutes of every civilized country are 
based upon the ten commandments; all prayer, “ ut- 
tered or unexpressed,” that ascends to the throne of 
God is after the manner of “ Our Father who art in 
heaven.” “ Know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost?” calls attention to the righteous- 
ness of a wholesome, abstemious life, and bids us rev- 
erently regard and eare for the house we live in. 

The brief, practical and pertinent rules by which 
Solomon gained his immense wealth and worldly suc- 
cesses are set forth by him in the book of Proverbs, 
and are as applicable this afternoon to a business ca- 
reer as when the glorious kingdom flourished in the 
Fast. 

A false balance is an abomination to the Lord.” 
“ A soft answer turneth away wrath.” “ Wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is raging, and whosoever is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise.” “A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches.” “ Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business, he shall 
stand before kings.” “Be thou diligent te 
know the state of thy flocks, and look well to thy 
herds.” Honesty, tactfulness, sobriety, a favorable 
reputation, industry, watchfulness and a host of others 
are enjoined upon the man who would succeed in his 
worldly career. 

Do we need a stimulus to our spiritual growth? 
Turn to the Sermon on the Mount, and we find it 
therein. Do we need a spur to our flagging ambi- 
tions, an incentive to renewed activity? Turn again 
to Solomon; it is there. Do we fear death and the 
great beyond? Turn to Revelation and read of the 
glorious visions of heaven. 

The Bible is a very human book, because it lays 
open the hearts and lives of real people, and for this 
reason there is a close and sweet intimacy between it 
and the reader. It never tells me what others shall 
do, but suggests to me in language so simple that a 
child may understand what I must do if I would be 
perfect, even as the Father in heaven is _per- 
feet, and when I turn its pages for a conclusion of 
this matter of living I find it in these words, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” And when my 
weakening faith asks for a sign that the Lord loves 
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und cares for me, one of the least of his children, I 
tind it here. “‘ Are not two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing¢ And one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father.” 


A UNIFORM. MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


LAW. 


The home is the bed-rock of modern civilization. 
Whatever interferes with or demoralizes the home- 
building disposition is the foe of society and a menace 
to progress. The race labored long and deviously 
while learning the art of home | milding, and even now 
making a home is often a slow and gradual process of 
service and sacrifice. . 

It is impossible to build a home, with all its pre- 
cious interests, without the long and loyal co-opera- 
tion of the two people, who in the relation of mar- 
riage, made the solemn compact to love each other, 
not whimsically and spasmodically, but wisely and for 
lite. What is more, society cannot be held together 
on the passionate and promiscuous relation of the 
SEXES, 

or these reasons monogamic marriage is the hand- 
maid of civilization, and every individual lapse from 
the straight line in this matter should be discouraged, 
and every effort which personal testimony or public 
law can make to uphold the sanctity of marriage 
should be employed. 

Under existing laws it is possible for social pariahs 
to violate the marriage contract, and by perambu- 
lating from State to State outrage our ideals, and 
bring nearly every statute designed to promote social 
safety into contempt. Divorces may be obtained in 
Dakota, on the most trivial and even ludicrous 
grounds, and a new marriage be consummated almost 
before the ink on the easy divorce is cold. To be 
sure, the courts in some of the States have decided 
that a Dakota divorce is not valid within their bor- 
ders. But even that does not prevent the careless or 
the criminal. from disregarding their social obliga- 
tions, and even escaping them. 

Last winter a well-known citizen of New York city 
secured a Dakota divorcee from his wif. a refined 
woman of nearly seventy, on the ground of 
‘cruelty.” With indecent haste he married the ob- 
ject of a passional attraction. He could not legally 
live with wife number two in New York, so moved 
his business and his residence to Washington. As the 
District of Columbia seems to be a sort of “ no man’s 
land,” or rather everybody’s land, who wants to dodge 
obligations in the States, this New Yorker remains 
a safe and unmolested bigamist in Washington. This 
is only one of a multitude of similar cases which 
might be cited. 

Existing conditions intensify a demand which many 
have felt for years, that the only legal remedy is a 
uniform marriage and divorce law passed by the 
United States Government, and really superseding 
the contradictory and conflicting State statutes. It 
is probable that the Constitution would have to be 
amended to give validity to such a statute, but even 
in that case the end justifies the means. 
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There is not very much consistency or even jus- 
tice in abusing the Mormon polygamists while we 
tolerate practices that in their effect on society are 
no better. At the worst the Mormon takes care of 
his wives, or makes a show of doing so, and provides 
for the children that may be born of his many mar- 
riages. That is more than can be said of most men 
that seek more than one wife by way of the divorce 
court. 

The Society of Friends has long maintained a high 
standard for the relation of the sexes, and it therefore 
may consistently seek to influence legislation and 
public conduct in behalf of social betterment. In- 
deed, it would seem that this is its duty. Having be- 
come sufficient unto itself, it may seek to make the 
standard of social ethics higher both in theory and 
practice. 

What may be the writer’s notion as to the proper 
ground of divorce is not germane to the purpose of 
this article. Our present contention is that when the 
consensus of the competent has fixed the proper 
ground, it shall be enacted into law by Congress for 
all of the States, so that a common standard of social 
order may take the place of that literal confusion of 
tongues which now characterizes the marriage and 
divorce laws of the forty-five States of the Union. 

The struggle for this reform may be long and 
laborious, but it will be victorious if a proper effort 
is made to educate the public conscience, and I am 
persuaded that Friends should become an influential 
part of that effort. 


New York City. Henry W. Wireve. 


WHERE IT LISTETH. 

The wind was out yesterday at play on the hillsides 
circling the sweltering city, and it was the wonder of 
the day—as lovely on those cooled slopes as a day 
could be—to feel and watch its magic. 

It smote the heat and scattered it. It rippled the 
grass with the rhythmic modulations of a song. It 
tossed the young leaves of the maple till their silvered 
sides glinted in the eye like scales of armor on a rest- 
less champion. It was a gleeful wind; it shook 
the locust blossoms out of perfumed trees on the de- 
lighted faces of children playing beneath. Bumble 
bees and busy building birds went careening with it. 
Grateful and well-remembered smells came upon it— 
essences of spicebush, fern and sweetbriar, of willow 
and poplar buds, and a thousand modest herbs and 
flowers in shady nooks. 

You watched it, and it made aisles down the woods, 
and passed through like a lord between the bowed 
heads of his people, and then it forgot its dignity to 
scamper across a valley and start a riot in fields and 
boscages on the other side. 

Slopes unvisited lay lifeless in the heat; where its 
whimsies led the wind all was a-pulse with life; a 
miracle of vitality was breathing in the air; the tree- 
tops were plainly the haunt of a spirit, viewless, fugi- 
tive, a marvel of apparent caprice, but also of indubit- 
able grace and tenderness—something immortal was 
stirring on earth. 
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Primitive man, lying on the hillside, beholding 
trees sway and toss, and feeling himself the impon- 
derable touch of the mystic power that moved among 
them, never dreamed of doubting the presence of 
gods. This thing, coming he knew not whence, going 
he knew not whither, manifest only in its effects— 
what could it be but the breath of divinity ? 

Paganism, at all events, had faith strong enough to 
hold as a veritable fact what men who deem them- 
selves wiser are content to regard as a figure of 
speech. The wind that bloweth where it listeth can 
never pass out of religion, but it may be retained only 
as a symbol.—Philadelphia Ledger, Fifth month 
28th 1904. 


CLERKS VERSUS CHAIRMEN. 

That wisdom is found very often on the side of the 
minority was the judgment of Pliny the Younger and 
his friend Tacitus. 

George Fox established a theocracy. Christ was 
the Head, the Holy Spirit. He promised to send to 
teach his followers what to say and do on all import- 
ant occasions. Friends listened to this counsellor. 
Way was made for the wisdom of the minority, for 
it was the weight of the expressions, not the number 
of votes that controlled the clerk in taking the sense 
of the meeting. When unity was not complete time 
could be given for consultation. 

The majority when in power is often arbitrary and 
overawes the minority. Often the less wisdom, the 
more tyranny. We have advocates to-day of minor- 
ity representation in our legislatures. 

Ts it not a step backward for Friends to adopt par- 
liamentary rule /—H, in The Friend (Philadelphia). 


“ The Everlasting Arms are a safe resting place for 
a weary heart. But the submission that seeks their 
enfolding must be an actual and full surrender of 
body and soul, mind and will, for it demands the giv- 
ing up of self.” 


* & 


Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely revenged. 
Slight the wrong, and the work is begun; forgive it, 
tis finished. He is below himself that is not above 
an injury.—Francis Quarles. 


* * 


Our duty is to do what God would have us do, and 
to do it cheerfully because it should be done. God 
loves a cheerful doer as well as a cheerful giver. A 
child in the home, a man or woman in his or her place, 
gives added value to a right word or deed by being 
hearty and loving in its speech or performance. We 
must say and do lovingly what we should, whether we 
feel like it or not. Dinah Muloch Craik shows a 
world of wisdom when she says: “ The secret of life 
is not to do what one likes, but to try to like what one 
has to do; and one does come to like it in time.” Is 
that our method of service ?—S. S. Times. 
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BUSINESS MANAGER : 


PHILADELPEIA, SIXTH MONTH 11, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


OUR CONFERENCE. 

Frrenps’ GENERAL CoNFERENCE has developed in a 
natural way from small beginnings to its present im- 
portance. Held at first in the interest of the First- 
day school movement, it has broadened in its scope 
so as to include the philanthropic, educational and 
other vital interests of our religious Society. 

Of recent years a deep and earnest feeling has de- 
veloped among those who have attended the Confer- 
ence, a result of which has been that a large part of 
the time of each Conference has been devoted to the 
consideration of distinctively religious subjects, and 
periods for devotion constitute a regular feature of 
the program. 

While it is recognized that all teaching, whether 
secular or religious, as well as all philanthropic en- 
deavor must be inspired by the Divine Spirit, if it is 
to gain the best results, still the feeling is widely prev- 
alent that the Conference should be an occasion 
where the religious life of each attender should be 
deepened and every one receive a new and powerful 
impulse towards a better life and become consecrated 
to divine service. 

The program of the coming Conference has been 
arranged so as to carry out this thought, while also 
affording excellent opportunities for the considera- 
tion of the many interests that we consider vital. 

But in order that the Conference may be enabled 
to fulfill its mission and our people realize a spiritual 
uplift, Friends wherever located, should bear two 
things in mind: firstly, that it must be made possible 
and even easy for our members and others interested 
to go to the’Conference, and this applies particularly 
to the younger element; and secondly, those who at- 
tend should go in a serious, even prayerful, frame 
of mind, so that a preparation shall have been made 
for a renewed baptism of the Spirit. 

In the endeavor to make it easy for as many to at- 
tend as possible, the time of holding the Conference 
has been fixed when most of our members can arrange 
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to be present. It is earnestly desired, therefore, that 
our people will consider the coming Conference so 
important that they will arrange their plans for the 
summer so that they may be present at its sessions 
and take their part in its work. 


Frrenps’ Summer Scuoot or Retierovs History, 
to be held at Haverford College from the fifteenth to 
the twenty-fifth of this month, will give an excel- 
lent opportunity to Friends of whatever connection 
to come together profitably. We have not arranged 
this year for a summer assembly for First-day school 
workers such as we had last year at Buck Hill Falls, 
and such as we are likely to have other years. Our 
First-day school teachers and others interested in the 
work of our meetings, especially those in and about 
Philadelphia, who care to give a week this summer 
to preparation for better work next year might well 
decide to join with the Friends at Haverford. Some 
of the ablest men connected with the different yearly 
meetings of the other branch of Friends are to take 
part. President Sharpless is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge; Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn 
Mawr College, is secretary, and is to lecture on the 
“Thought Environment of the Life of Christ,” the 
“Land of Christ’s Earthly Life,” the “Perennial Source 
of Christian Life and Faith.” Other distinguished 
Friends who are to give courses are Professors Star- 
buck, of Leland Stanford; T. Harvey Haines, of Ohio 
State University; Rufus M. Jones, Allen C. Thomas 
and Seth K. Gifford, of Haverford; Elbert Russell, of 
Earlham College. Our Friend, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, 
of Swarthmore, was to have been one of the instruc- 
tors, but was unable to accept the invitation on ac- 
count of an engagement to speak at the commence- 
ment of his alma mater, the University of Nebraska. 
Other Friends who are to address one or more of the 
meetings are Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston; 
Joseph Elkinton and Alfred C. Garret, of Philadel- 
phia; Amelia M. Gummere, of Haverford. It is ex- 
pected that some English Friends will be present, 
among them M. Catherine Albright. Professors Coe 
of Northwestern, Nash of Cambridge, Du Bois of 
Atlanta, Knox of New York, will also be among the 
lecturers. Besides the lectures of mornings and even- 
ings the excursions of the afternoons will be a pleas- 
ant feature. These include visits to many of the 
places of interest within easy reach by wheel or omni- 
bus; among them one to Swarthmore College is 
scheduled. A part of the program that will be looked 
forward to with much interest will be the informal 
conferences on Friendly subjects to be held in the 
evenings. Some of the subjects announced for these 
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are: “ Why Be a Friend?” “ The Influence of the 
Queries on Quaker Ethics,” “ Friends’ Method of 
Conducting Church Business,” “Inner Light and 
Test of Guidance.” Full particulars and printed pro- 
grams may be had by addressing President Sharpless, 
Haverford, Pa. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The fifty-first annual meeting of Progressive 
Friends opened on Sixth-day, the 3d, in the Long- 
wood Meeting-house. Frederic A. Hinckley, pastor 
of Spring Garden Unitarian Church, Philadel- 
phia, presided, and spoke on “The Outlook.” 
The afternoon session was addressed by Hon. 
Chester Holeombe, of New York, on “ The 
Ethies of the Japanese-Russian War.” On Seventh- 
day Roscoe Conkling Bruce, son of the late B. K. 
Bruce, at one time Registrar of the Treasury, was 
the orator of the day. Professor Bruce graduated 
with honors from Harvard University, and now 
teaches at Booker T. Washington’s college at Tuske- 
gee. He read a scholarly paper on “ Industrial 
Training and the City Negro,” based on a careful 
study of the blacks of Philadelphia and St. Louis. 
During the past year several of Longwood’s faithful 
workers have gone from their earthly labors into the 
larger life. Memorials were read for Samuel Pen- 
nock, Elizabeth M. Marshall and M. Louisa Pen- 
nock, of Kennett Square; Mary T. Ivins, of Philadel- 
phia; Eliza Sproat Turner, of Chadd’s Ford, poet as 


well as reformer, and Jane Abbott Johnson, widow 


of Oliver Johnson. Samuel Pennock, who died in his 
87th year, was one of the signers of the call for the 
first yearly meeting of Progressive Friends, and his 
venerable form was greatly missed from its accus- 
tomed corner. 
the University of Pennsylvania, spoke on “ The Ne- 
gro Farmer.” On First-day morning, at the relig- 
ious services, Lucia Ames Mead, of Boston, spoke on 
“The Organization of the World.” 


The tenth annual conference on International Ar- 
bitration, held at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., was presided 
over by Judge George Gray, of Delaware. Among 
the topics discussed were the “‘ Venezuela Case at The 
Hague Court,” by Hon. W. L. Penfield, of the State 
Department; “ Influence of the Pan-American Rail- 
way Project on Arbitration,” by Charles M. Pepper, 
Commissioner; “ An Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty,” by Hon. Henry B. F. McFarland, of Wash- 
ington; report of special committee to interest busi- 
ness men in international arbitration, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, of Philadelphia; address, Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, M. C., of St. Louis; “‘ The Alaskan Bound- 
ary Settlement,’ Hon. Robert Lansing; general dis- 
cussion, topic, ““ Ways and Means for Promoting the 
Cause.” We hope to give a full report of the con- 
ference next week. 


Franklin Institute gave a dinner in Philadelphia, 
in the interests of the “ school city ” plan of training 


In the afternoon Dr. Carl Kelsey, of 
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the children of the common schools in citizenship. A 
fund of $25,000 was started to carry on the work, 
not only in Philadelphia, but throughout the coun- 
try. The system was inaugurated by Wilson L. Gill, 
both in this country and in Cuba, and the banquet 
was made the occasion of presenting him a gold medal, 
recently awarded him by the Institute, for his work 
in this connection. The Committee on the School 
City Fund, proposed to be raised, announced that it 
believed “that the school city when generally 
adopted will educate the children to the duties 
of citizenship and familiarize them with the right 
practice as well as theory of State and city govern- 
ment, so that when the children of to-day become 
adults and voters it will go far to remedy the evils of 
municipal government from which the whole country 
is grievously suffering.” The plan is to carry on the 
campaign for three years. After that it is believed an 
enlightened public opinion will take care of the work. 

“Tf the war in the East does not convince the ad- 
voeates of battleships of their futility, it will prob- 
ably convince Congress. The $150,000,000 spent in 
these battleships already would have given, had it 
been applied to more efficient naval vessels, a much 
better and stronger navy, one that would have been 
as formidable for aggressive as defensive warfare, and 
there would have been a balance over almost suffi- 
cient to complete the coast defences of the country. 
No administration can be blamed for the waste of 
money, because these battleships have been a fad 
common to all navies until very recently, and the gov- 
ernment, until convinced to the contrary by actual 
experience, had to accept the general verdict as cor- 
rect. Now that battleships have practically demon- 
strated their inefficiency, it would be folly to build 
any more of them.”—Baltimore American. 


The New York Legislature, after a long agitation, 
conducted chiefly by prominent women of New York 
city, passed a bill providing for rigid inspection of the 
employment agencies. Before the passage of the new 
law it was found that many agencies were conducted 
in utter disregard of law or justice, and that they 
“ fleeced ” applicants for employment right and left. 
The only person who had supervision over the em- 
ployment agencies was the chief of the Mayor's Li- 
cense Bureau, and any investigation that was to be 
done through his office had to be done by him per- 
sonally, because he had no force at his command. 
Sixteen inspectors have now been appointed, three of 
them being women, and they will begin work at once. 


New York physicians and druggists are keenly inter- 
ested in the action of the Postoffice Department in 
causing an analysis of some of the widely-advertised 
patent medicines to be made, with a view of ascer- 
taining their merit. Where it is discovered that the 
medicines are rank frauds, the advertising matter will 
no longer be allowed the use of the United States 
mails. The move is intended to be a protection to the 
legitimate manufacturers, and to the public as well, 
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and the analysis to be performed will only include 
such patent medicines as are deemed of doubtful util- 
ity. 

The report of the committee on state of religion 
presented to the synod of the Reformed Church in 
America, at Grand Rapids, Mich., on the 3d, shows 
that there are now 650 churches of the denomination 
in the country, an increase during the year of 17; 
706 ministers, an increase of 3; 61,786 families, an 
increase of 927; members, added on confession of 
faith, 5,357, which is 143 less than last year; added 
on letters, 3,253, which is 1,025 more than last year. 
The total membership is now 115,249, a total gain of 
1,750. 






























The Conference, called by the international wom- 
an’s suffrage committee, with headquarters in the 
United States, met in Berlin, on the 3d, for the pur- 
pose of organizing an international league for the 
promotion of woman’s suffrage. Delegates were 
present from Great Britain, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Den- 
mark and New Zealand. Susan B. Anthony accepted 
the presidency of the league, but announced that she 
would leave the actual work of presiding to Carrie 
Chapman Catt, of Wyoming. 

One hundred delegates, representing 29 States, 
were in attendance in Cleveland, on the 3d, when the 
convention of Zionists of America was called to or- 
der. The most important question to be discussed by 
the convention will be as to whether the Zionists are 
in favor of accepting the offer of England of land in 
British East Africa for the purpose of opening up a 
new Judea. The one idea of the Zionists, heretofore, 
has been to colonize Palestine with Jews. 





By a vote ot 178 to 9, the United Presbyterian 
General Assembly, meeting at Greenville, Pa., on the 
31st, adopted, with slight changes, the basis of union 
proposed by the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Chureh of the South. Thus are reunited the two 
parts of another of the denominations that were di- 
vided by differences on the slavery question. 















The coinage executed at the mints of the United 


551,565, as follows: Gold, $44,109,000: 
$380,000; minor coins, $62,565. 


silver, 







Philippine government. 


























European powers to consider a limitation of armaments. 
had interviews with several prominent men, including mem- 


other countries. 


present time.—Advocate of Peace. 
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States during Fifth month, 1904, amounted to $44,- 







In addition 660,- 
000 pesos and 2,500,000 centavos were coined for the 



















Francis Wiliam Fox, an earnest member of the Society of 
Friends in London, recently made a visit to Berlin in order to 
ascertain whether the German Government would be prepared 
to co-operate with Great Britain in approaching the other 
He 


bers of the Reichstag, and found a widespread opinion in favor 
of an arbitration treaty between Germany and Great Britain 
on the lines of those recently concluded between France and 
But he discovered no disposition, except 
among the Socialists, toward a disarmament movement at the 
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BIRTHS. 


BOOTH.—At Plainfield, N. J., Fifth month 18th, 1904, to 
Levis Miller and Alice Lippincott Booth, a son, who is named 
George Martin Booth, Jr. 

TOMLINSON.—On Fifth month 15th, 1904, at Knox, Ind., 
to A. Curtis and Ruth Anna Underwood Tomlinson, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Ruth Matilda Tomlinson. 







MARRIAGES. 


PHIPPS—DILWORTH.—At the home of the bride, in Cen- 
treville, Del., by Friends’ ceremony, on Sixth month 2d, 1904, 
Dr. William Passmore Phipps, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Mar- 


tha Walters Dilworth, daughter of Lydia C. and the late Lewis 
Dilworth. 


VAIL—CUTLER.—At Chester, Pa., Friends’ Meeting House, 
on Fifth month 26th, under the care of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, Clarence B. Vail, son of Adelbert and Gertrude E. Vail, 
of Plainfield, N. J., and Elveretta Cutler, of Chester, Pa., 
daughter of the late David and the late Caroline V. Cutler, of 
Coldstream, Ontario. 























DEATHS. 


CHAPMAN.—Sixth month 4th, 1904, Joseph B. Chapman, in 
his 67th year; son of the late Joseph B. and Charlotte Hamis- 


Chapman, of Waynesville, O., a member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting. 







GRAHAME.—On Fifth month 3lst, 1904, at her home, in 
Germantown, Jane P., widow of Israel J. Grahame, in her 82d 
year. Funeral from Friends’ Meeting House, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, Sixth month 3d. 


PYLE.—At her home, Whiteford, Harford County, 
Fourth month 17th, 1904, Mary R. Pyle, widow of John C. Pyle, 
in the 87th year of her age. She had been in delicate health 
for a number of years, and for the past fifteen months con- 
fined to her bed. A woman of strong character, true and faith- 
ful to her convictions, but possessed of an exceptionally sweet 
and cheerful disposition, she has left many who will hold her 
in tender, loving remembrance. 

“A life that stood, as all true lives should, 
Firm rooted in the faith that God is good.” 


ROBERTS.—At Maple Shade, N. J., on Fifth month 3lst, 
1904, Howard Roberts, aged 36 years. Interment at Colestown 
Cemetery, on Fifth-day, Sixth month 2d. 


THORN.—On Fifth month 9th, 1904, at Crosswicks, N. 
Barton Field Thorn, in his 71st year. 







Md., 















J., 


ISABELLA GRIMSHAWE. 


At a regular meeting of the committee having charge of 
“The Margaret,” the Friends’ Boarding Home in Plainfield, 
N. J., belonging to the New York Yearly Meeting, the follow- 
ing minute was adopted: 

“Since our last meeting the household of ‘The Margaret’ 
has suffered a great loss by the death of Isabella Grimshawe, 
who, after a week of severe illness, died Fifth month 29th. 

“During the year and a half she resided with us, she had 
greatly endeared herself to every one who learned to know her. 

“Her patience, generosity and gentleness of character can- 
not fail to exert more than a transient influence, and she will 
be held by us in grateful remembrance.” C. A. G. 


ALBERT CONARD. 


Albert Conard, probably the oldest auger-maker in the 
country, died yesterday (Sixth month 4th) at his home at 
Fort Washington, in his eighty-fifth year. He had an attack 
of grip last winter, from the effects of which he never fully 
recovered, and the advent of hot weather proved too great a 
strain for his enfeebled system. 

Albert Conard carried on the business of auger-making with 
his brother Isaac, several years his junior, who survives him, 
the firm being A. & I. Conard. Their product is made with 
great care and attention to every necessary detail, and the 
tools long ago won a high reputation for excellence. Albert 
Conard was all his adult life engaged in the business, and all 

- who had business or other dealings with him can testify to his 
integrity, honor and courtesy towards all with whom he came 
in contact. He was a lifelong member of the Society of 
Friends, and a man who carried out in his actions the well- 
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known principles of the organization, exemplifying in his daily 
life the truths on which it is founded. 

He was a descendant of Tennis Kunders, one of the early 
settlers of Germantown. The name has been changed in the 
course of a half dozen generations to its present form. The 
first of the name in this country arrived at Philadelphia in 
1683. William Penn preached at his residence on several oc- 
casions before the meeting house was built. He was from 
Saxony. One of his sons, John, settled in Horsham Township, 
and the youngest, Henry, from whom Albert was descended, 
in Whitpain, becoming the progenitor of a large and worthy 
family. The next to Henry in the line of descent was Joseph, 
he and his brother John inheriting the father’s two large farms. 
John, son of Joseph, born in 1782, served an apprenticeship 
with James Wood, grandfather of the present generation of 
Woods, a pioneer in the iron business, and the first ironmaster 
in Conshohocken. John Conard, father of Albert, married 
Sarah Childs, of Abington, born in 1786. He built the home 
still standing, and erected a log blacksmith shop in which he 
began the manufacture of the Conard screw auger which be- 
came so well known to the trade. The present establishment 
occupies the site of Daub’s old oil mill. John Conard died Sev- 
enth month 30th, 1853. He had twelve children—James, 
Mary, Peter, Joseph P., Tacy, John R., Albert, Charles, Eliza- 
beth, Lewis, Isaac and Levi R. 

Albert Conard married Martha D., daughter of William H. 
and Martha Ball, of Quakertown, who died many years ago. 
Their children were William, who has a position in the Read- 
ing Terminal, Philadelphia; John, Sallie, Mary Ellen, wife of 
Charles A. Livezey, of Lower Gwynedd; Ada, wife of B. Wal- 
lace Mammel, of Fort Washington, with whom he made his 
home of late years. 

Funeral on the 8th, at one o’clock, at his home, and inter- 
ment at 3.30 at Plymouth Meeting, in Friends’ burial ground. 
—Norristown Herald. 


NOTES. 


The sub-committee on Peace and Arbitration of Yearly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, is prepared to furnish 
peace literature for children upon application to Arabella Car- 
ter, Room 15, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to Visit the 
Smaller Branches will attend meetings as follows: Sixth 
month 19th, 1904, Valley, at 10.00 a.m.; Seventh month 10th, 
1904, Reading, 11.00 a.m.; Seventh month 24th, 1904, Schuyl- 
kill, 10.30 a.m.: Eighth month 7th, 1904, Merion, 10.30 a.m. 


Friends at Darby, Pa., being about to take up, in their after 
meeting conference, studies in the history of Christianity, our 
friend, J. Russell Smith, was present by invitation last First- 
day, the 5th, and gave an address introductory to such a course 
of study. Dr. Smith also attended and spoke in the meeting 
for worship. R. B.S. 


Perhaps it may be an item of interest to many friends that 
the Best Interest and Membership Committees of Race Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, have joined hands in a united 
effort to reach all members of our Society residing in that 
city. With this end in view a joint committee has been ap- 
pointed, and it is their purpose to district the entire city, and 
beginning in the early fall hold at convenient points Friendly 
gatherings. 

This committee hopes to reach every member of our Society 
that we may know each other on earth, so that when we meet 
in heaven we shall recognize each other as friends. 

We need the co-operation of our entire membership, and 
would consider it a. favor to receive the name and address of 
Friends who may be dwellers in our midst, not now upon our 
list of members as published. W. J. MACWATTERS, 

Clerk of Joint Committee. 


Word comes from our friends Joel and Mary Borton that they 
expect to sail from London on the 4th on the steamer Minneapo- 
lis, arriving in New York about the 13th. The British Friend for 
Fifth month says of their visit in England: “Joel and Mary 
Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., U. 8. A., members of the branch 
of the Society that was separated from our own in 1828, have 
just concluded a brief visit to this country, during which they 
attended most of the sittings of London Yearly Meeting, in- 
cluding those of the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight. Joel 
Borton is a recorded minister of the body to which he belongs, 
and took acceptable part in the meetings for worship in the 
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places where he and his wife spent their three First-days in 
this country. They also attended some of the adult schools 
in these places. We believe our visitors were much pleased 
with their intercourse with Friends on this side, and in the 
work that is being done by members of London Yearly Meet- 
ing. Their visit was certainly refreshing and comforting to 
those who had the privilege of meeting them, and we believe 
it to have been in right ordering. We cordially wish our 
friends every blessing in their return to thefr own land, and 
hope that simple and informal visits of this kind will become 
more frequent, that thus we may get to know each other bet- 
ter, and that prejudices and misunderstandings may be re- 
moved. 

“The editor feels nothing but gratitude for the open-hearted 
way in which he and others have been received by Friends of 
both branches in America, and earnestly longs that these weak- 
ening divisions may be healed, and the old waste places once 
more built up. There are, happily, clear signs of a drawing 
together, not only of those who have thought themselves di- 
vided in our own yearly meeting, but (and this applies espe- 
cially to the younger generation) among Friends of different 
branches here and in America. We have had our backs to one 
another too long; let us now turn round and look one an- 
other in the face.” 


A NEW MOVE FOR PHILIPPINE INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

[A paper by our friend, David Ferris, read at the Peace Meet- 
ing, held at Race Street during the week of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. ] 

In the Eighth month, 1898, soon after the close of our war 
with Spain, the venerated Charles Eliot Norton, a true patriot, 
in addressing a meeting of students said: “ Peace has nom- 
inally come, but less than one hundred days of war has re- 
sulted in revolution in the United States. The foundations 
upon which the republic rested have been unsettled. The prin- 
ciples upon which the government depends have been violated. 
Our hearts have been made heavy with a new weight of care, 
that our nation should have turned its back upon its old 
ideals, and, standing at the parting of the ways, should have 
chosen that ancient path worn by the bloody feet of hapless 
yenerations, and which never led to anything but ill; the path 
of aggressive war, of foreign conquest, of alien territorial ag- 
grandizement.” 

How prophetic was this speech! With what loving earnest- 
ness did he warn our nation of the awful course we were pur- 
suing! But we have gone on in this disastrous course. With 
a great army and navy we have crushed the weak Filipinos 
into a sullen, protesting submission to our domination. They 
pleaded with us for the liberty we granted to Cuba. They 
sent an able, refined, learned envoy to Washington (Felipe 
Agoncilla). In his letter (First month 24th, 1899) he says: 
“ As the representative of the Philippine Government I cannot 
believe that there is any present or threatened difficulty be- 
tween the American and Philippine Governments justifying 
warlike activities, and, as a believer in the humanity of the 
American people, refuse to acquiesce in the idea that America 
designs war upon the Philippine Islands. The islands are in a 
state of public order; they possess a government satisfactory 
to their inhabitants and are without an enemy within their 
borders offering any resistance to its just operations, and they 
find themselves to be at peace with all the world.” It was to 
such an appeal as this that we answered nothing but uncon- 
ditional submission. . . . 


Now, my object to-night is to plead with you, with all here, 
to exert each one their moral influence for Philippine independ- 
eence, that we may say to them, We will freely grant you the 
same liberty that Cuba enjoys. The pretense of holding them 
to fit them for self-government is a delusion. Slaves never 
become fitted for freedom by being held in bondage. A people 
must learn self-government by governing themselves. Presi- 
dent Lincoln uttered an immortal truth when he said: “ They 
who deny liberty to others deserve it not for themselves, and 
under a just God they cannot long retain it.” “Let us break 
off our sins by righteousness and our iniquities by showing 
mercy to the poor, if it may be a lengthening of thy tran- 
quillity.” There is now in circulation an appeal for the ulti- 
mate independence of the Philippines for signature by voters, 
to which I want to call your attention. It is not partisan; it 
appeals to every true patriot, to every Christian feeling of 
justice and humanity. It appeals peculiarly to members of the 
peace societies, for it calls to that warfare “ whose weapons 
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are not carnal but mighty through God”; calls for strength 
for the Christian’s fight. It appeals now peculiarly to our edu- 
cational institutions, to teachers in our schools, to the presi- 
dents and professors in our colleges. Harvard has taken it 
up with great earnestness. The revered President Eliot and 
Charles Eliot Norton, and nearly all the faculty of this first 
of our colleges, have signed this paper. Augustine Jones, of 
Friends’ School at Providence, R. I.; President Isaac Sharp- 
less, of Haverford; Edward Magill, Philip C. Garrett, etc., etc., 
have signed, and I think President Swain and the professors 
and faculty of Swarthmore, George School, etc. The names of 
these educators have great influence. They have no axe to 
grind; they appeal with pure, true patriotism for freedom for 
all. 

Friends have always been foremost in maintaining their free- 
dom by peaceful suffering. We do not call to carnal arms, 
but 

“To break the chain, the yoke remove, 
And strike to earth oppression’s rod, 
With those mild arms of Truth and Love, 

Made mighty through the living God.” 


Let us then in this spirit of charity and love for all deter- 
mine that we will do all we can to bring our country back to 
freedom, that wherever our flag floats all will be equal by law. 


THE TWO BRANCHES OF FRIENDS IN 


PHILADELPHIA. 

[The following is part of an article by R. 
which appeared in the Philadelphia Press, 
1904.] 

Next week Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will be 
held in the Meeting House at Fifteenth and Race Streets. ; 

These Friends, to distinguish them from the Friends who 
held their Yearly Meeting at Arch Street a few weeks ago, are 
variously spoken of as “ Race Street Friends,” or “the other 
branch of Friends” or “ Hicksites.” The name Hicksite, from 
Elias Hicks, the most prominent minister and leader at the 
time of the separation, is not used by the Friends themselves, 
and is particularly inappropriate, since they are very shy of 
hero worship in any form and look to Christ alone and not 
to any man as the head or founder of the church. 

On the other hand, the Friends, who are commonly distin- 
guished as “Orthodox” do not apply that name to them- 
selves, since they are simply Friends and not any particular 
kind of Friends. Thus neither body has ever adopted any dis- 
tinguishing name, and the official title of each is Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends held in Philadelphia. 


Barclay Spicer, 
Fifth month 7th, 


DIFFERENCES IN THEOLOGY. 

The difference between these two bodies has never been 
clearly defined by the Friends themselves, for they are con- 
cerned rather with religion and life than with theology. And 
yet the difference is a fundamental one. While both bodies 
hold to the principles and testimonies as set forth by the early 
Friends, the one holds steadfastly also to the main doctrines 
of “ evangelical ” Christianity in regard to the historical Christ 
and the authority of the Bible; and there is a concern that the 
members continue sound in this respect. 

The other body (the Race Street Friends), aiming to be 
true to the indwelling Christ, in daily life, and to the word of 
God in the heart, does not guarantee the soundness of its mem- 
bers in regard to the doctrines of the evangelical churches, so 
that these Friends are to be classed with the modern “ liberal ” 
denominations; with this difference, that a considerable pro- 
portion of the members are orthodox in doctrine. Those of 
widely differing views work side by side in the religious and 
philanthropic interests of the society. Doctrinal differences 
come out frankly in the preaching and in conversation, but 
headstrong controversy is avoided, and there is no friction on 
account of differing opinions. 

ORGANIC UNION UNLIKELY. 

In England-there has been no such separation as in America. 
London Yearly Meeting, which meets a few weeks hence, is 
predominantly orthodox and “evangelical,” and epistles of 
greeting pass between it and some of the orthodox meetings of 
America. It contains many able members who are not of the 
“ evangelical ” type, but these have comparatively little influ- 
ence in the great Yearly Meeting. Members of the Race Street 
branch of Friends, when present in London, are sometimes in- 
vited by special action of the meeting, to sit in the business 
sessions of the Yearly Meeting, but ministers with certificates 
would not be officially received. 

Associations between American and English Friends have a 
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tendency to draw Friends more closely together. Some Eng- 
lish Friends, when in this country, visit the meetings of both 
branches and are equally welcomed by both. The most that is 
ever likely to come about in this direction will be a better un- 
derstanding of one another and more cordial interest in one 
another, with possible co-operation in certain lines of reform 
and philanthropic work. But those who feel the most friendly 
on the one side and the other do not consider it likely that 
there will ever be a coming together of the two bodies in any- 
thing approaching an organic union. Nothing would be gained 
and much would be sacrificed on both sides by such union were 
it possible. 


COMMUNICATION. 


APPEAL OF THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 
To all Friends of Peace: 


Nine years ago the Universal Peace Union appealed for 
financial aid and received several thousand dollars. It has not 
made a general appeal since, and would not now, except that 
this year makes a special demand on us. We need it for the 
Peace Exhibit we shall make at the St. Louis Exposition. 
For the Peace Conferences to be held there. For the reception 
and entertainment of our foreign members and friends, who 
will come next summer and autumn to attend the thirteenth 
International Peace Congress. We also need it to extend the 
circulation of the Peacemaker, our monthly publication, and 
to meet the increasing demand for peace literature. We keep 
our Peace rooms and library open every day, free to all; our 


labor is gratuitous; our needs are urgent, ‘and we trust you 
will generously respond. 


Send your ‘contribution to Charles P. Hastings, treasurer, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


TORONTO.—V. 
SIDE TRIPS: NIAGARA. 

To write anything about Niagara Falls or Niagara 
Gorge for the readers of the Frrenps’ InrELLIGENCER 
is like carrying coals to Neweastle. A reference to 
the traveling arrangements for the delegates will 
show that those coming from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New York and the districts surrounding, have the 
privilege of coming by Niagara Falls and stopping 
over to see one of the greatest natural wonders of the 
world. Instead of attempting any descriptive writing 
about the wonders and beauties of a scene famed 
throughout the world, it will be sufficient to say that 
the opportunities for seeing the Falls and the Gorge 
to advantage are greater than ever. 

The electric railways on the American and Can- 
adian sides are so arranged as to give the greatest 
variety of view. The electric road on the American 
side is built in the Gorge near to the water’s edge, 
giving very close views ‘of the W hirlpool Rapids, of 
the Grand Whirlpool, of the Giant Rock and of the 
Devil’s Hole. In a gorge where the walls of rock are 
200 and 300 feet high, there are splendid opportun- 
ities for observing some rock formations. On the 
Canadian side the electric road is built on the bank, 
and thus gives another view of a place whose wonders 
and beauties are innumerable. 

The delegates to the General Conference from the 
Middle or Western States can reach Niagara most 
conveniently from Toronto by rail or by steamer, for 
the Niagara River is almost directly south from Tor- 
onto across the lake. The steamers are first class, and 
the trip is popular. CANADIAN. 


“ The work that lives is done joyfully.” 
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CANADA HALF-YEARLY MEETING, 
HELD 29TH AND 30TH OF FIFTH MONTH. 


The meeting house is located on _ rising 
ground about two and a half miles from 
the town of Uxbridge, known as Quaker Hill, 
and overlooks in every direction a wide, beau- 
tiful range of country. Here the beacon light of 
Quakerism once shone bright and clear, then grew 
dim, but now, thanks to the few faithful, begins to 
glow once more. This was the second occasion of the 
meeting being held at this place. 

Arrangements were made to hold two meetings, 
morning and evening, on First-day, in the town in- 
stead of at the meeting house. The Music Hall, a 
large and beautiful place, was selected. Isaac Wil- 
son, with Stephen K. Brown, William Widdifield and 
Lewis Toole, oceupied the platform. Both meetings 
were very large, there being townspeople enough 
present to have filled the meeting house two or three 
times over. Isaac Wilson was richly favored and like- 
wise those assembled. 

The usual business on Second-day was transacted. 
Augusta Wilson was appointed assistant clerk for the 
day. The first report of the Executive Committee 
of Friends’ Association, Toronto, was read and re- 
ceived with interest and kind expressions of approval. 
The letter by the secretary in behalf of Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, which is sent out and will be read in every 
synod, assembly, conference and church court in Can- 
ada between the two oceans, was read, and the fol- 
lowing minute was made: 

“ The letter of the secretary of Friends’ Associa- 
tion, to the various church conferences, respecting 
peace and arbitration, and especially the desirability 
of an arbitration treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States of America, was read at this time, 
with which this meeting is in full accord, and directs 
that its pronouncement in the following terms be 
forwarded to Friends’ Association, Toronto, for use 
as Way may open: 

““ Whereas, The result of an International Con- 
ference, a permanent Court of Arbitration, has been 
established at The Hague, to which nations may vol- 
untarily resort for the peaceful settlement of their 
differences; and 

‘“* Whereas, The government of Great Britain has 
completed treaties of arbitration with the govern- 
ments of France, Italy and Spain, and 

“Whereas, Negotiations are in progress for the 
completion of a similar treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, Canada Half-Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, at its session held Fifth month 30th, 1904, 
at Uxbridge, desires to express its satisfaction with 
the policy pursued in this matter by the British gov- 
ernment and strongly supports the steps already taken 
to establish by peaceful means the reign of law and 
justice among the nations; to sincerely urge the 
Christian Churches, Canadian citizens and Canadian 
governments, Dominion and Provincial, to further 
and support every movement favorable to peace and 
arbitration, and as members of a British self-govern- 
ing colony and a peace-loving neighbor of the United 
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States, to especially urge the completion of a treaty 
of arbitration between these two professedly Chris- 
tian, English-speaking countries.” 

The following are representatives to the yearly 
meeting to be held in Lobo next month: Samuel 
Noxon, Isaac Wilson, Maria Noxon, Ceba Armitage, 
Charles Toole, William Armitage, Caroline Austin, 
Rebecea Webster, Stephen K. Browne and James 
Widdifield. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at Yonge Street, 
at the usual time in Ninth month next. 


Witiiam G. Brown, Clerk. 


ARCH STREET MEETING 


DELPHIA. 
The Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held 


at Arch Street, held meetings on the fourth in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
building of the older part of Arch Street Meeting 
House. 

Meetings were held in the afternoon at 3 o'clock 
and in the evening at 7. Supper was served between 
the sessions in the large Westtown School tent which 
had been set up on the grounds. 


HOUSE, PHILA- 


3oth the women’s and the men’s meeting houses 
were filled. While the addresses were being made 
in the east or old meeting house they were read in 
duplicate to the crowded overflow meeting in the 
west, or “new” meeting house. 

The utter impossibility of accommodating on the 
grounds all who would be interested in the early 
associations of the place made it necessary to limit 
the invitations to the members of the yearly meeting 
that is held at Arch Street. A few representatives 
of the Race Street Yearly Meeting, however, were 
present by special invitation. 

The exercises were opened with the reading of the 
ninetieth Psalm, followed by an impressive silence. 

A paper by George Vaux was read, giving an ac- 
count of the early meeting houses in Philadelphia and 
of the building of the house in Arch Street burying 
ground in 1804. This was a most interesting paper, 
and it is hoped that it may be published in some form 
and made available for all Friends.* Another paper 
was read on “ Some Philadelphia Friends of a Cen- 
tury Ago.” Some of the names so familiar to all 
Friends were George Dillwyn, Rebecca Jones, Arthur 
Howell, James Pemberton, Thomas Sceattergood, 
Nicholas Waln, James Simson, William Savory. 

At the evening session President Isaac Sharpless, 
of Haverford, read a paper on “ Conditions Existing 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1804.” “ The 
Social Life of Yearly Meeting Week, Past and Pres- 
ent,” was described and interpreted in a most inter- 
esting paper by Frances Tatum Rhoads. Francis B. 
Gummere, of Haverford, read an original poem. 


*Some interesting pictures of the old meeting house and 
its surroundings were taken, as to obtaining copies of which, 
information may be had of C. E. Lloyd, 400 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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TO FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


[The following in regard to correspondence training courses 
offered by the American Institute of Sacred Literature is from 
the Biblical World for Sixth month.] 


To many who are interested in Sunday School work the 
question of the introduction of better lesson material seems 
less pressing and less perplexing than that of securing a bet- 
ter quality of teaching. The close observer, familiar with the 
facts, cannot fail to appreciate the large aggregate amount of 
good Sunday School teaching which is in process in England 
and America; but, on the other hand, no thoughtful person 
can fail to see how few, in proportion to the vast number of 
persons engaged in Sunday School teaching, is the number of 
well-equipped workers. The question of teacher-training there- 
fore goes hand in hand with that of better material for study, 
and indeed may frequently precede it. 

It is clear that here is a field in which teaching by corre- 
spondence has peculiar advantages. It deals personally and 
exclusively. with the individual student. It makes demands 
upon him which cannot be made in a large training class. It 
gives an opportunity to ask questions which cannot be given 
proper attention in a class. It brings the student into close 
contact with a specialist whose experience and scholarship 
must be of the greatest service. Recognizing the peculiar ap- 
propriateness of the correspondence method for this particular 
purpose, the American Institute of Sacred Literature takes 
great pleasure in announcing herewith a full series of Teacher- 
Training Courses. 

These courses will not be too technical for the average in- 
experienced Sunday School teacher. The instruction will be 
given by specialists who are at the same time practical Sunday 
School workers. It is believed that by emphasizing this feat- 
ure of the instruction the courses may happily unite sound 
theory and practical adaptation to existing conditions in the 
Sunday School. The instructor will in each case make special 
effort to become acquainted with the practical local difficulties 
hampering the student, and to make suggestions which will 
tend to obviate them. 

Courses upon the following subjects are practically arranged 
for. The first two and the eighth are ready for students, and, 
unless unforeseen difficulties arise, the remainder will all be 
ready by September Ist. The text-books upon which the 
courses are based are of the highest type, and widely repre- 
sentative so far as their publishers and authors are concerned. 

1, An Introduction to the Bible intended for all teachers of 
children under the age of twelve years or thereabouts. 

2. An Introduction to the Bible for teachers of children 
above the age of twelve vears or of adults. This course covers 
the same ground as Course 1, but from an entirely different 
point of view. In both courses the books of the Bible are 
studied in relation to their place in the history in connection 
with which they were produced. A choice between these two 
courses will be made on the basis of the age of the pupils whom 
the student desires to teach. 

3. The Adaptation of Fundamental Principles of Psychology 
and Pedagogy to Sunday School Teaching—a course based upon 
a most interesting study of the subject presented in a book by 
a well-known author which is not yet off the press. 

4. A Rapid Survey of the Life of Christ—a fundamental 
course for all those who wish to teach that subject; a course 
which will also put them into possession of a valuable text- 
book for advanced work with a class. 

5. A Rapid Survey of the Life of Paul—similar to the fourth 
course. 

6. A Rapid Survey of Old Testament History. 

7. A Preview of the International Lessons for 1904-5—a 
course intended to give the best help possible to teachers who 
are willing to take up the lessons six months in advance of 
teaching them, gaining thereby a general view of all before 
teaching any of them. 

8. Kindergarten Principles and Their Adaptation to Primary 
Work—a course under a trained kindergartner who has for a 
number of years been developing a series of lessons for this 
grade of the Sunday School. The pupils in this course will re- 
ceive the material of a book in advance of its publication. 

9. The Organization and Administration of the Sunday 
School—a course intended especially for superintendents and 
those directly interested in this phase of the Sunday School, 
based upon the reading of several books and the discussion of 
practical problems. 

New courses will be added as needed. A diploma will be 
conferred on the basis of three courses, as follows: Course 1, or 
2 (optional) ; Course 3, and a selection of any one course, from 
Courses 4-9, appropriate to the local conditions of the student. 
Thus every teacher who desires a diploma will have a course in 


Biblical Introduction, and one in Pedagogy, an acquaintance 
with these two subjects being considered fundamental to all 
good teaching in the Sunday School. 

An effort has been made to keep the expense at the lowest 
possible figure, in order that the work may be accessible to the 
largest number of teachers. For the first year the fee for any 
course except the kindergarten will be five dollars, with an ad- 
ditional one dollar for postage. A fee of ten dollars will be 
charged for the kindergarten course, it being necessary for the 
instructor in this department to furnish text-book material. 
It is suggested that the Sunday Schools take up officially the 
matter of training teachers through these correspondence 
courses, that the superintendent or the pastor select the 
teacher or teachers to be trained, and that the school pay the 
expense of the training. The publishers of the books upon 
which the courses are based are arranging to supply schools 
with books of reference by a loan system, the ks to be 
bought or returned after a reasonable use, according to the 
choice of the school. 

It would seem by the foregoing that the last obstacle to 
teacher-training had been removed; but those who have been 
long in the work know that there is an indifference among 
Sunday School teachers and.an ignorance of the critical nature 
of their work and its paramount importance, which is by far 
the greatest obstacle to progress. This cannot long be the 
case, for on every hand the leaders in Sunday School work are 
advocating the special training of teachers and seeking to mag- 
nify the importance of a better quality of teaching. Such 
widespread efforts must soon result in weeding out the aay 
and indifferent, and giving fresh inspiration to the earnest ani 
ambitious teacher. 

We rely upon our friends to extend the announcement of 
these courses as widely as possible. Circulars for distribution 
will be freely forwarded, and will be added to all names of 
superintendents and teachers who may be sent in.* Will not 
every reader of this announcement see that such circulars 
reach all the teachers and the superintendent in at least his 
own Sunday School? Courses 1, 2 and 3 will be carried on dur- 
ing the summer, so that teachers enrolling at once will be well 
advanced in their work by the autumn. 


For Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER. 
SOME REMARKABLE FISHES. 


We are all more or less familiar with the common food 
fishes, supplied in our markets, and may possess a general 
idea of life amongst these lowly vertebrates, but the average 
inland dweller has little conception of the wondrous variety 
to be seen amid the inhabitants of the sea, nor of the almost 
countless hosts to be numbered in the different lines of the 
modern fishes, to say nothing of those long since extinct. Of 
living forms Ichthyologists number at least 12,000 species, and 
discoveries are almost yearly made of some heretofore un- 
known. Of the 12,000 enumerated, about 200 groups sufficient- 
ly related to be considered as Families, are known, and these 
are again linked into greater groups by some common charac- 
ter, and may all have been derived from some extinct ances- 
try. Thus the Catfishes, which include about 1,000 living 
species, are grouped into several families, all of these form- 
ing one order, while their order is associated with two others, 
making a group of three orders, all of which are supposed to 
have had a common origin in past geologic time. 

Again, a group, once abundant in species, may, at the pres- 
ent time, be represented by only a single living one. An in- 
stance of this kind is furnished by the Albulide, or Lady 
Fishes, now known in the Gulf of California, where they abound. 
They are earliest known from the Cretaceous Period, and have 
been in existence from that time to the present, a single 
species alone remaining. They are remarkable on account of 
the appearance of their young, which are slender, band-shaped, 
and transparent, agreeing in this respect with the young of 
two allied families, all three of which show relationship to the 
ancient Ganoid stock from which our Dog-fish or Bow-fish are 
descended. The young of the Conger and some other eels are 
similar in appearance, and this fact justifies the belief that 
both the eels and the group to which the Lady Fishes belong, 
are descended from some ancient form, which may have been 
band-like, transparent, and with a pointed tail, since one or 
other of these characters appear in many fishes of the present 
day, but seldom all of them in combination in any one species. 
In the family of the Snipe Eels, or the Nemichthyide, there 





* Address the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde 
Park, Chicago, Ill. 
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are 10 species known, all of them being inhabitants of the deep 
seas. They are transparent, and the tail ends in a slender 
filament, but they are not band-shaped as are the young of the 
Conger Eel and the Lady Fishes and their allies. One of them, 
the Snipe Eel, is often taken in the Atlantic Ocean from 
Madeira to the New England Coast and the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland. This species is 36 inches in length. The Snipe 
Eels are also characterized by a long and slender neck. In 
Nemichthys Avocetta, the long jaws are curved outwardly as 
in the Avocetta, doubtless for some especial purpose. This 
species, 22 inches in length, was taken in Puget Sound, near 
Seattle. 

In twenty different families of the True Fishes, the tail ends 
in a point, as do also those of the Whip-tailed Rays, amongst 
the Selachii; in a large number of families of both the Soft, 
and the Spiny Rayed Fishes, different species occur which are 
transparent. In one Order, to which further reference will be 
made, the body is band- or ribbon-shaped, but the flesh is not 
hyaline. In most cases transparency occurs in very small and 
highly perfected species, accompanied by extreme beauty and 
delicacy of coloring, and usually in tropical fishes. In the case 
of the Blind Fishes of dark caves, the loss of color as well as 
sight seems to be due to the absence of light rays. 

Amongst the Clupeide, or Herring family, of which our com- 
mon shad is a member, there are two genera of pellucid fishes. 
The first of these Jenkinsia, includes two species, one, only 1‘4 
inches in length, found in the Gulf of California; the other, 2 
inches, in the Gulf of Mexico. The latter is green, with a band 
of silver, these being the colors found in a number of these 
hyaline fishes. 

The other genus is Sardinella, and is found in the waters 
of the Gulf of California to Panama, being 6 inches in length, 
and a very delicate food fish. Its colors are also green and 
silver, varied with bluish and jet-black on its back and tail fins. 

In the ENGRAULID or Anchovies, the genus Stolephorus has 
eight translucent species, out of fifty belonging to it. One 
of these, from 4 to 6 inches in length, ranges as far north as 
Cape Cod, and southward to Brazil. A smaller one, 214 inches, 
also reaches Cape Cod, and extends to Texas, and is the small- 
est of the northern Anchovies. The other hyaline species of 
this genus are all Southern. 

In the ARGENTINID®, or Smelts, there is one transparent 
species. In the ATITENERINID®, or Silver Sides, there are twelve. 
In the Cyprinidas, or Minnow, of Europe, Asia and America, 
there are nearly 1,000 species, many of them being brilliantly 
colored, with shades of red, satin-white, gold, silver, blue, green 
and black. The Gold Fish of China is a member of this fam- 
ily, as are also the Chubs, Dace, Bream, Carp, Minnow, 
Shiners and Roaches of our rivers, lakes and streams. Amongst 
the great number of species of American Cyprinoids, I find but 
7 species described as translucent, and these are nearly all 
green and silver in coloration, and mostly small in size, the 
largest varying from 4 to 7 inches, and the least not over two 
inches in length. 

Usually the Cyprinoids are not large, being either small or 
of moderate size, but in the western part of North America are 
to be found some of the giants of their race. These vary from 
18 inches to 2, 3, 4 and 5 feet in length. The largest is found 
in the rivers of the Colorado Basin, and may reach a weight of 
80 pounds. It is a valuable food fish and is locally known as 
the “ White Salmon.” 


Other transparent fishes are to be seen amongst the Sand 
Rollers of the family Percopside, in the genera Percopis and 
Columbia. In the latter, while the adults are only semi- 
translucent, the young are more so, showing that they have 
been derived from a translucent stock. 


Passing now to the Spiny-Rayed Fishes we find that trans- 
parency is carried up into this group also. We meet with it 
in the family of the Percide or Perches, in the division of the 
Darters, all of which are American. Here are three genera, 
Crystallaria, Ammocrypta and Ioa, in which are eight species 
of pellucid fishes. These are mostly small, but the one species 
of Crystallaria is the largest of the Darters. It inhabits the 
swift currents of the larger and clearer streams, in Southern 
Indiana, and Illinois to Arkansas and Alabama. 

It is interesting from its habit of burying itself in the sand 
by an instantaneous movement, leaving only its eyes and snout 
visible. The Darters are an especially active and hardy group 
of small size, bright colors, and large fins, with movements of 
great rapidity; and notwithstanding their smallness they do 
not appear to be dwarfed so much as refined and concen- 
trated. They mostly inhabit the clear, swift streams of the 
uplands, and have developed an activity and hardihood and a 
glow of color almost unknown in lower levels. 


That very small fishes show unexpected intelligence I can - 
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assert from personal experience. At one time I kept in an 
aquarium a number of small, brownish, slender fishes, not over 
2 inches in length. They were scooped up from a brook in 
the hands of a little girl, a pupil of mine, and carried in an old 
fruit can to the aquarium. There I fed them daily with fine 
scrapings of soda crackers. They came up to the surface and 
ted eagerly, and, apparently, without fear, a number of my 
pupils always gathering round to see them. But if a stranger 
to whom they were unaccustomed came to watch them they 
immediately darted away, and hid themselves under the stones 
and plants with which the aquarium was furnished. The 
brains of these tiny creatures could not have been larger than 
a good-sized pin-head, and their eyes were, of course, con- 
structed for seeing in water, but that they could distinguish 
between individuals whom they saw daily and those unfamiliar 
to them was made evident repeatedly, and in the most strik- 
ing manner. 


In the very curious group of the Pipe Fishes of the open At- 
lantie is to be found Ophyolox pellucidus, one of the trans- 
parent fishes. It is 9 inches in length, with a tail equal to the 
rest of the body. It differs from the rest of the Pipe Fishes, 
in having a tube on its back, the purpose of which is unknown, 
but is supposed to be a peculiar adaptation for aiding in 
carrying the eggs. 

Leaving behind us many families of special interest, which 
cannot be mentioned, we again meet with transparent species 
in the great group. of the Loricati, or Cheek-Mailed Fishes. In 
the family of the Sea Snails, or Liparidide, occurs Liparis 
cyclostigma, in which the body is everywhere transparent and 
gelatinous in structure, with large brownish red, or blood-red 
spots and blotches, usually roundish, each having a darker 
margin, surrounded by a light ring. It is described as a “ most 
beautifully colored species, quite unlike the others,” the family 
including 40 species. The other transparent member of this 
family is Crystalichthys mirabilis, or the “ wonderful crystal 
fish.” It differs from all known species of Liparis, except 
Cyclostigma, in its large size, compressed form, and trans- 
lucent gelatinous structure. It is spotted much in the man- 
ner of L. cyclostigma, and both of them inhabit Bering Sea. 

The last of the transparent fishes we shall mention is one 
belonging to the family of Ammodytidx, or the Sand Lounces, 
of which the species number about 10. Ammodytes person- 
atus is clear hyaline green, the sides silvery, and is about 6 
inches in length. It is found on the sandy shores of the North 
Pacific from Alaska to Monterey, being very abundant north- 
ward, with the habit, like its relatives, of burying itself in the 
sand. As a food fish it is delicious. 

As these transparent fishes occur in so many different fam- 
ilies, it suggests the probability of some very remote ancester 
in early geologic times, of a similar gelatinous and transpar- 
ent structure. They recall the Lady Fishes and their rela- 
tives, and the Conger Eels, in which the young are transpar- 
ent, and band-shaped, and when thrown on the beach in masses 
by force of the waves are known as “Ghost Fishes.” ; 

It is now time to refer to an Order of extremely singular 
fishes known as Teniosomi, or Slender Bodies, including three 
families, all of which are included under the general name of 
“Ribbon Fishes.” 


The members of the first family, that of the Regalecide, or 
Oar Fishes, are distinguished by a crest of eight very long 
spines, which, arising from the nape, course forward above the 
head, forming a striking ornament, more especially conspicu- 
ous on account of its color, which is either brownish red, or red, 
while the ventral fins are reduced to two long streamers, ex- 
tending backwards from the throat, the thin and flexible body 
ending in a pointed tail. These very slender fishes grow to an 
enormous length, known to be as much as 20 feet, and sup- 
posed to be very much longer, while not more than one foot in 
depth and nowhere more than one or two inches in thickness, 
their great size, undulating motion, and projecting mane, 
causing them to be mistaken for “ sea-serpents.” 


At the same time it is well to remember that the late Prof. 
E. D. Cope, after compiling a large number of what he consid- 
ered to be the most reliable accounts of the “ sea-serpent,”’ 
considered it possible that a gigantic swimming reptile, belong- 
ing to the Pythonomorpha might still be in existence, although 
this group of reptiles appeared in the Cretaceous period, and is 
not known to have continued beyond Mesozoic times. 


The Regalecide are deep-sea fishes, swimming at the surface 
at pleasure, or cast on the shore by storms; in the latter case, 
usually in a mutilated condition, their flesh being tender and 
their bones exceedingly brittle. They are inhabitants of the 
open seas, and have been frequently seen, but not much is ac- 
tually known concerning their anatomical structure on account 
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of the difficulty of procuring perfect specimens, and of the 
depths wherein they reside. 

The second family of the Ribbon Fishes consists of 12 
species, known as the Trachypteride, or the “ King of the Her- 
rings.” They are well known in the Eastern Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, and have even been found as far west as 
Madeira and Cuba. Like the oar-fishes, their extreme fragility 
renders them rare in collections, and the species are little 
known. They are often of large size, and are found in most 
warm seas, the young from 2 to 4 inches in length, are but 
rarely met with at the surface; these possessing an extra- 
ordinary development of fin-rays, some of them being several 
times larger than the body, and provided with lappet-like 
dilations of such delicacy as to show that they develop in 
absolutely quiet waters at great ocean depths. 

The third family is founded on a single specimen obtained in 
the West Indies in 1790, and preserved in the British Museum. 
Its color is uniform silvery, the body being 11 inches in length, 
while the tail terminates in a narrow band-like appendage 22 
inches long. 

Space forbids a further reference to some of the most won- 
derful modifications which exist the whole range of animal 
life; and which are of surpassing interest as adaptations to 
purposes intended. 

My authorities are the government publications of the 
“Fishes of North and Middle America,” prepared by David 
Starr Jordan, Ph.D., president of the Leland Stanford, Junior, 
University, and of the California Academy of Science, and 
3arton Warren Everman, Ph.D., ichthyologist of the United 
States Fish Commission; and a more popular work prepared by 
the same authors. 

GRACEANNA LEWIS. 

Media, Pa., Fourth month, 1904. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
JANE P. GRAHAME. 
A PUPIL’S TRIBUTE. 


With the passing of Jane P. Grahame, the world has lost 
one of those teachers who were “born, not made.” Starting 
in her chosen career before the existence of the normal school 
or the woman’s college, it was the training of her own experi- 
ence, added to her natural talent, that gave her pre-eminence 
as a teacher. 

She had by nature that priceless gift of drawing out what 
was best in those around her; and it was this quality, com- 
bined with the belief that there was a best in every one, even 
in the most unpromising, that made her exert so strong an in- 
fluence over her pupils. Her discipline was an appeal to the 
highest sense of uprightness, a training up to a standard of 
honor, rather than any prescribed punishment. It was her cus- 
tom to have the pupils report their own conduct each day at 
the close of school. Sometimes it was necessary for her to 
leave the school-room for a short time, called away by a visitor 
or by other pressing duty; on one occasion, some disorder and 
hilarity went on during her absence—it must be confessed, an 
unusual case. When, at the end of the day, the roll was 
called, one of the older pupils reported her share in the dis- 
turbance, and Jane Grahame said so sadly, “Oh, my dear, [ 
expected better things of thee.” The girl, moved more by the 
grieved tone than by any penalty that could have been in- 
flicted, answered, “It shall never happen again.” And, so far 
as she was concerned, it never did. It was in this way that 
she ruled her school—by kindness and by confidence. Yet, 
when a child needed severity of treatment, she did not hesitate 
to apply it. 

While her excellence as a teacher brought under her care 
girls of fine parts and great intelligence, it also brought to her 
many who were not so well endowed. Her success in teach- 
ing and her gentleness of discipline becoming widely known, 
she was often asked to take into her household and school the 
mentally halt and lame and blind—the spoiled child, the 
neglected child, and the backward child. Looking back, it 
seems as if there was scarcely a year when she did not have 
under her care some educational waif of this kind. The suc- 
cess she achieved in the training and development of these diffi- 
cult pupils was phenomenal. Her patience never failed; it 
sometimes became sadly wearied when dealing with a child 
wilfully careless and inattentive, and she would say, “ Why 
will thee not do thy best ?” but it never gave out. While to 
the dullard earnestly trying, she always showed hopeful en- 
couragement. 

When asked why she spent herself so unselfishly in teach- 
ing children who could never do great credit to their oppor- 
tunities, she used to say, “They can’t grow up in benighted 
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ignorance. Somebody must do it, and that somebody might 
as well be I.” In times of discouragement the echo of her 
words comes down the years to others trying to follow in her 
footsteps, and renews their courage, bringing to mind another 
echo from the far distance, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these my little ones.” 

So greatly did she love her work that she often expressed 
the hope that she might be able to teach as long as she lived; 
and her hope was almost literally fulfilled. She began teach- 
ing at the age of seventeen, and excepting a short break at the 
time of her marriage, she taught uninterruptedly for sixty- 
five years. Many years ago she said, “ When the children of 
my old pupils came to me to school, I felt I was growing old; 
but now the grandchildren are beginning to come, it makes me 
feel like an antique.” 

But while the years left their traces upon her face they left 
none upon her spirit. In heart she was always young, and this 
was one secret of her success; she could enter perfectly into 
the feelings of young people. Though called on to bear great 
and unusual sorrow—not the sorrow that fades and grows less 
as the days pass, but the living sorrow that endures year after 
year without change—yet through it all she kept her unbowed 
courage, her cheerful spirit, and the pleasant humor that al- 
ways marked her conversation. When, towards the last, acute 
suffering claimed her, she still showed her characteristic pa- 
tience and courage; and not till pain had nearly worn her life 
away did she wholly give up her beloved life-work of teaching. 

Self-analysis is not a feature of this age; we grow, we de- 
velop, without thinking how. But if it were possible to trace 
our characters back to their source, it is safe to say that there 
is not one of the many hundreds of pupils who, from first to 
last during all those years, came under Jane Grahame’s influ- 
ence that has not greatly profited by that association with her 
during the formative years of their lives. She stood for earn- 
estness of purpose, for high ideals and for broad culture. In 
countless untraceable ways she left the impress of her sweet, 
deep character upon the young souls placed under her care. 
And though some may not realize now the strength of her in- 
fluence upon them, yet in a day when all things shall be 
known, that influence will be fully appreciated, and many shall 
rise up and call her blessed. A. 7. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The final week of work for seniors has just passed; examina- 


tions began Third-day. The graduating class this year is a 
little larger than last. The commencement exercises begin 
next First-day, the program for commencement week being as 
follows: 

First-day, Sixth month 12th, 1904.—10.30 a.m., baccalaureate 
address by President Swain. 

Second-day, Sixth month 13th.—4.30 p.m., the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Building for Chemistry. Addresses by Gel- 
lert Alleman, Ph.D., professor of Chemistry, and Senator Wm. 
C. Sproul, B.S., ’91. 

Third-day, Sixth month 14th.—10.35 a.m., exercises at 
Wharton Hall. Presentation of the hall to the college by 
Joseph Wharton, LL.D., and acceptance on behalf of the man- 
agers by Robert M. Janney. 

11.00 a.m., commencement exercises. Opening address by 
Joseph Wharton, president of the Board of Managers. Ora- 
tions by representatives of the graduating class: Louise C. 
Fahnestock and Maurice T. Hansell. Address by Josiah H. 
Penniman, Ph.D., dean of the College Faculty, University of 
Pennsylvania. Conferring of degrees. 

Seventh-day, Dr. Speirs lectured to the class on “Social 
Economy.” This is the last of a series of ten embracing the 
subjects of strikes, boycotts, lockouts, monopolies, trusts, ete. 
His lectures have always been interesting and his subject-mat- | 
ter highly instructive. 

The basements of the professors’ cottage, which Profs. Stine 
and Holmes will occupy, are finished, and the Chemistry build- 
ing is almost finished to the first floor. 

Dean Bond recently visited the mothers’ meeting of Moores- 
town, and read a paper on “The Guidance of the Young.” 
Seventh-day she paid a visit to the house of the College Set- 
tlement, Front and Lombard, taking some roses for the chil- 
dren. 

First-day Elizabeth Powell Bond read a paper on “The 
Value of Science,” how from it we could draw definite in- 
struction and relief. 

Miss Bronk expects to sail for Europe the 14th of this 
month. After a few weeks in Paris, she will go to the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble for a part of the summer semester. 

Marion Peirce, B.A., Swarthmore, 1903, receives the degree 
of Master of Philosophy from the University of Chicago at the 
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coming convocation. Miss Peirce will study romance philology 
next year at the Universities of Paris and Madrid. 

Annie Ross, also of the class of 1903, Swarthmore, is a candi- 
date for the degree of Master of Philosophy at Chicago, and 
expects to receive her degree during the summer quarter. 

Nora Stabler, of the same class (of 1903), was granted the 
master’s degree from Columbian University last week. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

CoRNWALL, N. Y.-—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Charles C. Cocks, 
in Fifth month. The Friends were fortunate in having Henry 
W. Wilbur, of New York, to address the meeting. He spoke 
of the growth of Friends’ meetings as compared with other 
denominations. He showed that it compared very favorably, 
and these meetings had little prospect of dying out, if the 
Friends took a firm hold, and each one did his part. 

Representatives were appointed to attend the evening meet- 
ing of the First-day School Association, held in New York, 
Fifth month 26th. 

The meeting was adjourned after a period of silence. 


M. B. Cocks, Secretary. 

WoopLawn, Va.—The Woodlawn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tin met at Medway, the home of Warrington Gillingham, Fifth 
month 29th, 1904. 

The president opened the meeting by reading the 17th chap- 
ter of St. John. 

A memorial of Benjainin Hallowell was read by Lida Gil- 
lingham. 

Sarah E. Walton read current topics of interest, which 
called forth considerable discussion. After a short recess and 
reading the program for the next meeting, the roll was called, 
members responding with quotations. 

One member on duty being absent, and one unprepared, the 
time was filled by Sarah Anthony, who read a paper written 
by Professor Russell Hayes, entitled “How Shall we Teach 
the Application of Our Religious Beliefs to Daily Life?” This 
led to a general discussion. 

Reuben R. Gillingham and Sarah E. Walton were appointed 
to represent our association in the General Conference of 
Friends’ Associations. 

After a short silence, the meeting adjourned to meet at 
Engleside, the home of Courtland Lukens, Sixth month 26th, 
1904. Mary LUKENS, Secretary. 


BYBERRY, Pa.—At the last meeting of Byberry Friends’ As- 
sociation, held at the meeting house on Sixth month 5th, Ed- 
ward Comly read the 12th chapter of Romans at the opening. 

Carrie J. Atkinson, Ida R. B. Edgerton, John Wood, Jr., 
and William P. Bonner were named as members of the “ Cur- 
rent Topics ” Committee. 

The main feature of the afternoon’s exercises was a paper on 
“Current Topics,” by Caroline J. Atkinson, which was most 
interesting and comprehensive, containing a fund of informa- 
tion not often found in one article. It embraced the principal 
events of the past ten months, it having been that time since 
a paper on current events had been presented at the associa- 
tion. She dwelt upon more than twenty interesting occur- 
rences in the religious, scientific and commercial world, of great 
moment both to individual, State and nation. A few of the 
leading events mentioned were: The Negro Conference at Tus- 
kegee, the Religious Educational Conference, the National Ar- 
bitration Conference, Panama Canal Treaty and main points 
therein, discovery and attributes of radium, admission into the 
Union of Oklahoma and Arizona, unveiling of Frances E. Wil- 
lard statue, telephonic connection of hospital wards with Bap- 
tist Temple. She mentioned also the authorizing of Friends’ 
marriage ceremony in the District of Columbia; establishment 
of new association at Pasadena, when a member of Byberry 
Association was present and spoke of its methods of proced- 
ure; the death of many prominent Friends was also men- 
tioned in closing. 

Nathaniel Richardson, in discussing the paper, felt the plac- 
ing of Frances Willard’s statue in Statuary Hall was a nota- 
ble event. The Negro Conference and the Religious Educa- 
tional Conference he mentioned as noteworthy. He spoke of 
an Episcopal clergyman who cn the latter occasion said: “ We 
need to develop the spirituality of the present. The Bible is 
a record of the past.’ He felt this sentiment from one of the 
New England sects who persecuted the Friends in the early 


days meant a breadth and growth of thought heretofore un- 
known. 
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William P. Bonner felt, perhaps, the telephonic connection 
recently made with the Baptist Temple might have had its in- 
ception in Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward.” 

Arabella Carter felt this was decidedly the best paper on 
“Current Topics” she had ever heard, and felt glad such a 
long and interesting paper could be prepared and no war news 
be contained therein. She mentioned the new association or- 
ganized in Toronto, and spoke of the “ World’s Sunday School 
Convention ” held in Jerusalem in Third month. ; 

Rachel Johnson read a paper prepared by Anna P. Smedley 
on the subject, “Js Christianity on the Decline?” which con- 
clusively proved the writer’s negative view. She asserts, “ The- 
ology is often confounded with Christianity; ecclesiasticism 
is a weed, but true Christianity is sounding forth as never 
before. Progress in civilization brings new evils into the 
world, and Christianity is having its vital points tested; truth 
has nothing to fear. Christianity is a light, not a faith.” 

After discussion and brief silence, the meeting adjourned. 


A. C. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


In the North American Review for this month there are two 
articles that bear upon the war between Russia and Japan. 
The veteran scholar, Karl Blind, contends that Russia does not 
represent Aryan civilization. He cites history to show that 
when the Russian kingdom was founded there was a mere 
sprinkling of Slav people toward the west of the territory; 
while the great plain in the north was occupied by Ugrian, 
Finnish and Tartar tribes, kindred to the Turanian or Mongol 
stock. It is only in speech that the non-Aryan element has 
been Slavonized, and it took many centuries to accomplish 
even that result. 

Prof. Blind has no dread of the “ Yellow Peril,” and pro- 
tests against the supposition that non-Aryan races are natural 
enemies of European culture, pointing to the Finns, the Moors 
in Spain and the Magyars, as affording conclusive proof of the 
falseness of that idea. 

Henry Clews, under the title, “ England and Russia in Our 
Civil War,” does not consider that the United States is under 
obligations to Russia for preventing Great Britain and France 
from recognizing the Southern Confederacy. He quotes a let- 
ter which he received some years ago from Mr. Gladstone, in 
which that statesman affirmed that the British Cabinet never 
at any time dealt with the subject of recognizing the Southern 
States except to decline the proposition made by France, and 
that the proposition made by France was declined “ without 
qualification, hesitation, delay or dissent.” 

An interesting article on “ Lynching from a Negro’s Point of 
View ” is contributed by Mary Church Terrell, honorary presi- 
dent of the National Association of Colored Women. 


The editor of the Southern Workman regrets that Thomas 
Nelson Page, in his recent articles on the negro problem, 
should have quoted so largely from an unreliable book written 
by a negro filled with hatred of his race. As proof that the 
Southern whites do not “universally ” condemn the results of 
such education as the negroes have received, he says: “At a 
recent gathering in Richmond of the city and county school 
superintendents of the State of Virginia, men, who are per- 
haps as intelligent as any body of men in regard to the wis- 
dom of educating negroes, rose one after another to tell of 
the beneficial results to the colored people of such education 
as they have had. But, though the South has done so bravely 
in expending millions out of its. poverty for the negro common 
schools, the masses of this race can hardly be said to have been 
as yet even touched by education. Three or four months’ 
schooling a year for three or four years under unskilled teach- 
ers is all that the masses have. Many do not get this. Where 
they do receive education of the right sort, the best men of 
Virginia and of the rest of the South have borne testimony to 
its value. There are counties where, through the influence of 
the schools, the jails have been free from negroes for months at 
a time and where for years there have been no negro candi- 
dates for the penitentiary. If Mr. Page had taken the trouble 
to inquire he would have learned of negro communities in Vir- 
ginia and in other States where saloons have never been al- 
lowed and where arrests have never been made.” 


In the Reriew of Reriews a topic of editorial comment is 
the complicity of the Western Union Telegraph Company in 
pool-room gambling. The startling statement is made that 
the company has been deriving $2,000,000 a year net profits 
from its pool-room traffic, nearly one-fourth of its total net 








revenue. The order suppressing this department of the busi- 
ness is therefore a great victory for the right, whether brought 
about by an enlightened public conscience, or by the fear of 
the law. 

In an able paper Cyrus C. Adams summarizes the work ac- 
complished in Africa since Stanley’s explorations. The remark- 
able changes of the past thirty years are clearly set forth, and 
the world’s debt to the intrepid explorer is graphically de- 
scribed. President Charles F. Thwing, of the Western Reserve 
University, has a suggestive article on “ Sending a Son to Col- 
lege ” that should be read by all fathers of prospective college 
boys. There are also two valuable industrial articles, both of 
which have a number of illustrations—one of these is a paper 
on “ The Turbine: A New Era in Steam,” by Arthur Warren; 
the other is “The Automobile in Business,” a practical arti- 
cle, addressed to practical men, by J. A. Kingman. 


To the list of magazines that do not admit objectionable ad- 
vertisements to their columns published last fall by the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting may be 
added Suecess. This magazine does not admit to its columns 
“ medical, liquor, tobacco or other advertisements objectionable 
in the home.” Its standard in this regard is very high, even 
as compared with that of some of the best magazines that 
have a care as to the character of advertisements they admit. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIFTH 
MONTH, 1904. 
ee ON iin sts ss ees weed CAA HAR SEE SR DS cee wae 30.002 
Highest barometer during the month, 3d ..............30.361 
Lowest barometer during the month, 18th ............. 29.700 
NS IO iis a's 55 nes 8m s Fig bs dds BA Sb ewe aee-s 66.3 
Highest temperature during the month, 25th ...........92. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 3d ............. 44, 
Mean of maximum temperatures ..................04:: 76.4 
Mean of minimum temperatures .................-- . 92.2 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 6th, 12th, 13th ... .28. 
Least daily range of temperature, 18th ................. 9. 
Mean daily range of temperature ..................... 20.3 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point ..................é 50.4 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. ...............-..--. 63.4 
Total precipitation, rain, inches .................0000. 3.30 * 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.98 inches 
of rain, on the 30th and 3l1st. 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 8. 
Number of clear days 18, fair days 7, cloudy days 6. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 
Thunder storms on Ist, 10th, 19th, 25th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 68° on 25th 
and 26th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 44° on 3d. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 54.9°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 69° on 25th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 47.5° on 16th. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 56.6°. 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 55.8°. 
NoTte.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 


temperatures, 76.4° and 52.2° respectively, give a month- 


ly mean of 66.3°, which is 3° above the normal, and 
0.3° above the corresponding month in 1903. 
The total amount of precipitation for the month, 3.30 


inches, is 0.78 of an inch less than the normal, and 1.22 inches 
more than fell during Fifth month, 1903. 
There was a light white frost in suburban districts on the 
12th. 
JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fifth month 31st. 


Nations founded by the sword, sustained by the sword, pass 
and are forgotten. But the written words, the words of “ men 
entirely great,” outlast the very civilization amid which they 
were penned. Who can leave out of account, even to-day, the 
work of Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Moliere, Cervantes, 
Goethe? Even to-day every thinking man must acknowledge 
their sway, must live in the kingdoms of thought these men 
have founded. Let us then put among the relics of the great 
the tools of their government—and let us hold precious the 
pens and inkstands that have outlasted and overcome the 
swords of conquerors, the sceptres of the kings.—Tudor Jenks, 
in St. Nicholas. 
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FAITH AND REASON. 


{The following verses were recited in the Youths’ Meeting 
at the time of Baltimore Yearly Meeting by Lydia Reynolds, 
of Eastland First-day School, Lancaster County, Pa.] 


‘wo travelers started on a tour with trust and 
knowledge laden; 

One was a man with a mighty brain, and one a 
gentle maiden. 

They joined their hands and vowed to be 

Companions for a season. 

The gentle maiden’s name was Faith, 

The mighty man’s was Reason. 


He sought all knowledge from this world, 
And every world anear it; 

All matter and all mind were his, 

But hers was only spirit. 

If any stars were missed from heaven, 
His telescope could find them; 

But while he only found the stars, 

She found the God behind them. 


He sought for truth above, below, 

All hidden things revealing; 

She only sought it woman-wise, 

And found it in her feeling. 

He said, “ This earth’s a rolling ball,” 
And so doth science prove it; 

He but discovered that it moves; 

She found the springs that move it. 


He reads with geologic eye 

The record of the ages; 
Unfolding strata, he translates 
Earth’s wonder-written pages. 
He digs around a mountain base 
And measures it with plummet; 
She leaps it with a single bound 
And stands upon the summit. 


He brings to light the hidden force, 
In nature’s labyrinths lurking, 

And binds it to his onward car 

To do his mighty working; 

He sends his message ’cross the earth, 
And down where sea gems glisten; 
She sendeth hers to God himself, 
Who bends His ear to listen. 


All things in science, beauty, art, 
In common they inherit; 

But he has only clasped the form, 
While she has clasped the spirit. 


He tries from earth to forge a key 

To ope the gate of heaven! 

That key is in the maiden’s heart, 

And back its bolts are driven. They part 
Without her all is dark; 

His knowledge vain and hollow, 

For Faith has entered in with God, 
Where Reason may not follow. 


JUNE. 
Full-leafed in pride of deepest green, 
The Earth in the sunshine basks serene. 
Where linden blossoms crowded cling, 
A thousand bees are murmuring. 
As showers drift from the freshened land 
With a seven-barred bow is the rain-cloud spanned 
The wild rose yields her subtlest scents 
Where haycocks pitch their fragrant tents. 
The longest day’s too brief for June, 
The night too short for such a moon! 


—Sarah Andrew Shafer, in The Outlook. 


“Oh! looking in remembrance down the reaches 
Of years my feet have trod, 
Not one hath lack, not one but surely teaches 
The Providence of God.” 








